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WHAT CONSTITUTES A JEW?* 
CHAPTER I. 


Or all the blessings which God has bestowed upon His children, 
not one has been so strangely misconceived, so wilfully perverted, so 
shamefully abused, as the blessing of religion. Religion is the great- 
est treasure, the richest boon, man can inherit. It is a priceless gem, 
which not only confers happiness on its fortunate possessor in this 
world, not only does it shed a halo of glory around him during this 
ephemeral existence, but it accompanies him beyond the tomb ; it sur- 
rounds him with the light of heaven when his spirit, freed from his 
body, returns to the Eternal Spirit above, in whose image he is 
formed ; it alone, of all his earthly possessions, is not evanescent, is 
not perishable, is not confined to this life, but departs with him as his 
herald, his guide into the realms of celestial bliss, into the kingdom of 
his God, into the world of immortality. Yet has this great promoter 
of the happiness of man been so imisconceived, so abused, so degraded, 
as to have caused three fourths of the misery with which humanity 
has been cursed for centuries npon centuries. It has deluged the 
world with blood ; it has sacrificed hecatombs of human lives; it has 
silenced reason, suppressed truth, and subverted its very mission—the 
happiness of mankind. Why has this been? Oh, ye members of the 
house of Israel--ye missionaries of the Most High—ye Messiahs of 
the world—ye who, during the long, dark, dreary ages of fanaticism, 
ignorance, and bigotry, have been made the victims of a false, furious, 
intemperate, and unholy religious zeal—ye whose hallowed Judaism is 
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destined to unite in a common bond of brotherhood all the families of 
the earth—ye in whose religious system much has yet to be improved, 
much reformed, ere you will accomplish your heavenly mission,—heed 
well the truth which the pages of history reveal! Religion has for 
ages been the curse of mankind, because priests and dogmatists of all 
sects have labored to represent it as being the offspring of the Bible, 
the work of revelation, the communication of doctrines through super- 
natural agencies, the entire immolation of man’s own reason, thoughts, 
and feelings, upon the altar ot faith, the firm adherence to certain set 
formulas of creed, and such other manifestations of piety whereby the 
love of God may be gained or His anger avoided. Whereas, religion 
is indeed far exalted above such conceptions; for it is religion which 
has formed the Bible, and not the Bible which has formed religion. 
Religion is not the work of revelation alone ; it is not the communica- 
tion of doctrines through supernatural agencies ; it is not faith ; it is 
not the immolation of the higher faculties of the human mind and 
heart ; it does not demand adherence to certain set formulas of creed ; 
in a word, it is not law. Religion is based upon truth, and truth is 
the perfection of reason. Whatever comes not under the dominion of 
reason, comes not under the dominion of religion. It is faith which 
would make ciphers of men—which would deprive them of their dig- 
nity as beings gifted with the power of thought—not religion. How, 
then, shall we define religion? Religion is that innate, invisible 
power, which inspires the soul of man with an indescribable longing 
to soar upward to the Great Spirit of spirits, the Almighty Fountain 
of truth and purity and wisdom, and, while thus inspiring it, renders 
it conscious how impossible it is ever to completely attain that exalted 
summit to which it will nevertheless continually aspire. True, genu- 
ine religion, is nothing else but the term whereby we understand that 
exaltation of the soul which recognizes its own superiority, while at 
the same time it is forced to confess its own finiteness and dependence. 
True, genuine religion, is nothing clse save that intense and earnest 
longing of the divine spirit placed by God into man after the noblest, 
the purest, the highest—that unconquerable desire to look up to the 
Infinite Being as the embodiment of perfection—that fervent attach- 
ment, love, and veneration for the Author of all—that devout and 
constant wish to come into perfect connection with Him—that deep 
humility with which it acknowledges the impossibility of such inti- 
mate connection, and feels the immense distance which must still 
exist how near soever it may approach. Hence, religion is life. It 
lives with man, and is a portion of his nature. It is the common in- 
heritance of humanity. It has been, is now, and will forever remain, 
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an everlasting monument of the very existence and truth of God 
Hitself.* 

From this definition of religion it will be at once apparent that 
not only is it that peculiar element in man which unites him with his 
God, but also that element which unites him with his species. In 
other words, religion is the bond of human society, because it is com- 
mon to all, and forms a connecting link between one part and the 
other, and between all the parts and God. The same feeling of. union 
which manifests itself in man, manifests itself in religion. Men unite 
together and form nations. One nation is distinct from another, and 
each nation is composed of a large number of individuals, each of 
whom has some characteristic peculiar to himself. Nevertheless, for. 
all practical purposes of general welfare, these individuals surrender 
their distinct exclusiveness, and unite together as a whole. Where, in 
the one case, the individual feels united with the individual by the ties 
of nationality, so, in the other, the nation unites itself with other 
nations by the ties of humanity. Thus there is a desire, a longing, 
for union among all. So also is this feeling of union manifested in 
religion ; for, though religion exists among men under an infinite vari- 
ety of shapes and grades, according as its votaries are, from their in- 
tellectual culture, capable of receiving it, yet has it, in every case, the 
same grand object in view—that of elevating the individual to the 
Ideal which is recognized as being above the one who secks for and 
aspires to such elevation. These systems of religion (for thus must 
we call those grades of religion which exist among men) present them- 
selves first as the religions of certain nations, but yet with the desire 
of conquering other nations and bringing them under their own stand- 
ards. Now, if this desire on the part of any one of them be suffi- 
ciently strong—if that system, though in its appearance it be but a 
national religion, is yet able to rise above its nationality—if it pos- 
sesses vitality sufficient to outlive the very national existence of that 
people among whom it primarily developed itself, then indeed must 
that system be based upon truth; then indeed must it eventually con- 
quer all other systems, and show itself to be true, genuine religion, 
and, as such, become the religion of the world. Such a system is 
Judaism alone. Of all the religions of antiquity, Judaism has unde- 
niably proved itself to be capable of outliving its ngtionality ; for, 
though the people in whom it first presented itself have long ceased 
to enjoy a political existence—though ages have passed by, during 
which momentous revolutions have oceurred—though the world has 
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conspired to uproot Judaism, and to substitute in its place other sys- 
tems which owe their very origin to this great power, yet has it most 
wonderfully maintained itself through all its stages and developments ; 
yet does it exist this very day as the power which is animating man- 
kind, reforming mankind, elevating mankind, and glorifying mankind 
with its hallowed influence. 

(To be Continued.) 





BABETTE.* 


BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER II. 


Very certainly, for a hundred miles around, there was no such 
residence as that of the Baroness Anselm’s. In the imperial edition 
of “ Our Noble Homes,” containing the most picturesque engravings 
of the architectural magnificences of the country, St. Elizabeth’s occu- 
pied a place of honor, and headed the title-page of Volume IL, the 
first volume belonging exclusively to the abodes of princes and grand 
dukes ; but, after that, the Baroness’, as far as chateaus went, took the 
lead. The private park alone was surrounded bya wall some five 
miles in circumference, and further on stretched woodlands and rich 
fields, and then pleasant, hilly slopes, where grapes grew; and just 
beyond that were scattered two or three mining-villages; so that, 
what with timber and wheat, and a particularly good wine, and lead 
and silver ore, and a fishery, all these not only yielded pleasure, but 
almost a princely revenue, to the chattelaine. If the design of St. 
Elizabeth jarred just a little when viewed with a critical eye, the most 
determined archeologist was forced to admit that consummate skill 
had been displayed in what the French happily render as the “ marry- 
ing of effects.” What might have been new, fresh, or glaring, had 
been toned down ; and what was old and grim, had been refurbished ; 
so that the elision between what was possibly built a thousand years 
ago, and what was but the work of yesterday, had been wisely blend- 
ed. If there was a single point which seemingly would not bend 
itself to modern influences, it was the old turret, which, without being 
over-conspicuons, still stood out as boldly and with as gaunt a mien as 
when first built. If there was a glimpse of sunshine, it first would 
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warm up in the light; and did a passing cloud darken the sky, it 
would as quickly stand out sombre in the shade. This turret was a 
source of pride to the Baroness, but with it was connected a feeling of. 
sadness and mysterious dread. We cannot, perhaps, explain better its 
history, and at the same time give some idea of the Baroness herself, 
than by repeating what that eminent artist, Herr von V., said about 
his visit there to some of his intimate friends, when he gave those 
pleasant artistic soirées this year at the capital. The Herr von V. had 
brought special letters of introduction to the Baroness from the Diree- 
tor of the Museums, and his mission was to examine the historical 
relics in the neighborhood. 

“This,” said the distinguished painter, showing a clever sketch, 
and pointing to a carefully-painted picture on an easel, “ this is the 
rough drawing of it, and that is the finished picture, which I shall 
pack up to-morrow and send to her. A grand lady is she in every 
sense. Possibly the Baroness is forty—certainly not forty-five; and, 
you know, we painters can tell sometimes to a day how old our models 
are. Not that I ever had the honor of painting her—though she has 
a superb face, and a difficult one to paint, more than any thing else 
from its intense mobility. I do not mean that movement of a fitful 
kind, stolid at one moment, vivacious at the next, but, rather, having 
such a fixity of impression, that, once it is wreathed with smiles, 
you received a painful shock when you see her features moved with 
the intensity of any other passion. 

“ But it is the turret-story you want. It is rather a sad one, and 
what I did learn of its history was perhaps more brought out 
by the inductive process than otherwise. We were chatting, after 
dinner, and one moment the Baroness would be telling me, with a 
pathos which was certainly charming, some incident about those pic- 
turesque savages down there she calls her peasants—about the naiveté 
of some girl making an episode of devotion; and her story was hardly 
told, when she would launch out into a series of invectives against 
some personage in the neighborhood, her superior in rank but not in 
intelligence or wealth, who, she said, was thwarting her plans for 
social improvement. This would be done in perfect contrast with her 
former tenderness of manner, and she would look as malignant and 
eruel as could be; but, of course, as far as words went, it was all done 
in an exceedingly elegant manner, but was none the less bitter. I 
believe the worthy Councillor has been in the neighborhood, and 
knows her. If I recollect rightly, I saw, by yesterday’s Gazette, 
that a nephew of yours is still down there on garrison duty. Well, 
it was after dinner, and the lady-hostess and myself, and a charming 
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young person, a dependent on the Baroness, were at table (Madame 
Anselm’s daughter was on a visit, and I have not yet had the pleasure 
of seeing her), and we were leisurely sipping our coffee, and had 
arrived just at that moment when confidences become mutual. I 
had, rather to my own surprise, been relating some episodes of my 
former trials and privations, when I approached the turret-question, 
when she said : 

“¢ So it is about the turret-business you want to know? Well, it 
is my pride, and my——’ And here she paused. ‘ When my poor 
husband bought this estate, his first purchase was but a small one; it 
comprised this turret and a ruin around it, and maybe a small slice of 
land. It was just after our marriage, for then he was not over-blessed 
with means. It was about fifteen years ago that he made the other 
and larger purchases. It was then we determined to rebuild the 
place. We sent to the capital for plans and specifications. My poor 
husband, overworked with his financial schemes, had neither the time 
to give nor the care to bestow on art. I suppose it is no harm in my 
saying he had no more notion of the beautiful-than has this spoon.’ 

“ Here I interrupted with, I suppose, some very stupid, common- 
place remark about his good judgment in the selection of herself. 
Just then I saw I had committed an offence, as she tilted the contents 
of her coffee-spoon over the table-cloth, and said, very quickly, 

“¢T take very unkindly any compliments, especially of this char- 
acter. See, you have entirely spoilt my desire for coffee, besides hav- 
ing ruined my table-cloth.’ After a pause of a moment, she went on: 
‘No single plan pleased me. They all seemed crude or meretricious. 
Just: then there came to the Baths, en route for Russia—for Moscow, I 
believe—a distinguished French architect ; and, on an invitation from 
me—lI am talking of ten years ago—he spent an evening with us. 
Suffice it to say, he had the proper inspiration ; and, though the Rus- 
sian Boyard never got his palace built, I had St. Elizabeth finished. 
I have no hesitation in saying it was a fearfully expensive undertak- 
ing. The Baron objected to the cost; but, as I almost always had my 
own way, and as, fortunately, some speculations of the Baron turned 
eut more propitiously than even we could have imagined, our plan 
was adopted. The trouble was, that the underpinning of that old tur- 
ret, in order to get it to stand the whole lateral pressure of a series of 
heavy wings, was quite an architectural problem.’ 

“¢ And,’ I said, ‘ very fortunately terminated.’ 

“¢ Hardly so,’ she replied. ‘It was erected——’ And here I 
could see on her face an expression of intense pain. ‘For it cost the 
lives of six men, of a little child—my only son—and, more than that, 
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twenty people were wounded. One unfortunate day—whether by 
accident or design, no one ever found out—the supporting-beams were: 
found partly sawn through, and, before the alarm could be given, half 
the lower base, one whole side of the tower, came tumbling down, 
overwhelming the poor workmen, and my boy, who was there with 
his nurse watching the laborers. The Government very properly sent 
a Court of Inquiry here, to examine into the matter. One trouble we 
had was the positive refusal of our peasants here, their masons or car- 
penters, to touch a stone on the place. It was accursed, they said, 
and would bring death or destruction to whomsoever meddled with 
them. We were forced to get people from the border country, and 
it was supposed that either jealousy or a fiend of hell had tempted 
some one to this wicked work. My own villagers were suspected, but 
—thank God !—nothing was ever proved on them.’ 

“¢ A thousand apologies,’ I said, ‘for having awakened these sad 
memories.” . 

“¢Tt is no pleasant task,’ she said, very sadly, ‘ but I must tell you 
all. Now, as to the legend, there is none. I despise legends. The 
head of the legend-mongers is our old village schoolmaster. I have 
doubled his pension, on his solemn oath that he must never tell me 
any of his stupid old stories. What there is of truth about the tower 
or turret, I can tell you. You know, our family—or mine—came here 
in the year One, with Adam—some thousand years ago. Of course, 
when I was a child, living far away from here, my father used to tell 
it to me; and, when he would roll out the high-sounding words of 
ancestry, young as I was, I would wonder what such things were 
worth ; for I recollected that then I was very scantily clothed, and 
that I sometimes had to go without dinner, there being no money to 
buy those things with. Well, some eight or nine hundred years ago a 
forefather of mine built this tower, and the faintest tinge of his blood 
still remains in my veins, I suppose; for whatever is cruel, or obsti- 
nate, or determined, came in me from him. — All I know is, of all the 
wickedness of that dreary period, he was the incarnation of it, and he 
committed fearful crimes. This tower overlooked the country, and 
from it issued so many orders to fire the land and murder the people, 
that it was called the Red Tower. I have tried my very best to kill 
that name, and have scarcely succeeded. Once, they say, he murdered 
a thousand souls.—Babette,’—this was addressed to the young lady— 
‘do not move; you know the story.—They were Jews. My compan- 
ion is a Jewess. Listen, Babette! My old ruffian ancestor was a 
brute, and may Almighty God confound him!’ Here the expression 
of the Baroness was fearful from its intensity. 
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a 
© No—pardon !’ said the girl. Then I saw the Baroness’ hand 
move from under the table-cloth and seek the young woman’s hand; 
and that grasp was never relaxed until we left the room. 

“‘¢Tt was in crusading-times—so goes the chronicle; and they do 
say, too, that whenever straggling bands of soldiers or knights, jour- 
neying towards the Holy Land, came this way, they suffered the same 
fate.. There is one more story, almost of our own day, the recollec- 
tion of which still lingers in the village. After the Russian campaign, 
perhaps a company or two of French soldiers, dragging their frozen 
limbs over the dreary steppes, came here. They were a ghastly crew. 
They sought refuge in this tower. It was uninhabited then. Better 
had it been for them had they died a soldier’s death! Cold, misery, 
famine, disease; told on them !’ 

“¢ The peasantry did not attack them?’ I asked. 

““¢No, not as far as I can learn; but they did worse—they let 
them starve. Perhaps—and may God pardon them !—if it was other- 
wise, what with war-taxes, conscription, and bad seasons, they them- 
selves had nothing to eat. All I know is, of some hundred, what few 
eseaped were those who struggled to the border, where men of another 
ereed gave them the food which saved them.’ 

“¢T am aware,’ here I said, ‘of this action of grace on your part 
—and that handsome expiatory chapel, which does you so much 
credit, too.’ 

“ Here she interrupted me, and said, ‘To the architect’s designs, 
do you mean ?’ 

“¢ No,’ I replied, ‘ you wrong me. Of course, we all know how 
the Ministerial journals and the Opposition wrangled over it—how 
French tendencies were hinted at. It was a cruel, contemptible, and 
heartless squabble over dead men’s bones. But one thing I can tell 
you, and that is this: that, on leaving, I had the honor of receiving a 
eall from the French Minister, who particularly requested I should 
copy the monument for him, for transmission to his Government, and 
hoped that I would convey to you the high respect with which this 
kindly act is regarded by the power he represents.’ 

“¢ Listen, then, Herr von V. The credit is not mine; it belongs 
entirely to as quiet a little person as you ever saw, whose presence, 
perhaps, you have scarcely noticed. It was years ago; she was then 
a child. No people have such respect for the dead as the people of 
her race. Those poor Frenchmen lay scattered all around us. Child 
as she was, as the gardener’s spade was upturning them, casting them 
on the surface of the ground, she had them collected, and, with a 
child’s poor skill, built a tiny house over them. I saw it—watched 
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her do it. It was just after that sad accident when my poor child was 
taken from me. The girl who first projected it, I now clasp her hand.’ 
Herr von V., this is Mademoiselle Babette.——By the way, Babette, 
how would you like to have your name engrossed in a despatch, and 
to become, by return of mail, a member of the Legion of Honor !— 
Pshaw! Herr von V., what you ask is impossible. You will say to 
the Count, his Majesty’s representative, that you have forgotten all’ 
about it, or—what must inevitably happen—Babette’s face will get 
into an illustrated paper.—Well, dinner is over. So you have the 
story of my turret. And Mademoiselle Babette lives in it; it is her 
domain. Melanie wanted it once, but I would not let her have it. 
When I am very good, or very careworn, Babette lets me come up 
there and visit her. It is a nice little room, not haunted, nor damp, 
nor dark ; and to-morrow you shall visit it in all its details. I havea 
collection of arms somewhere there, which my friends say is unique ; 
and one or two instruments of torture, which, I have no doubt, you 
will think charming. Of course, you shall have every convenience 
you want in sketching it. Babette ought to have all kinds of paint- 
ers’ materials about the place. And, please—you may take it as.a 
royal command—make me a picture of my turret, as I shall want one 
for my gallery, which I intend to build after my new chapel, provid- 
ing my crops turn out well. Can you tell me if they said any thing 
about starting that new line of steamboats on the river? We own 
some very important landings lower down, which might be useful in 
developing those lead mines. Something else—and, if you write 
home to-night, ask if, among your friends or acquaintances, there is 
any one who understands metallurgy properly. There are some new 
processes of separating silver from lead, which I don’t know about. I 
give very little salary until I am perfectly satisfied of the competency 
of my workmen. Now, sir, suppose we rise.—Babette, ring the bell, 
and call some one to show this gentleman the smoking-room.—And, 
as you have listened to me very patiently, and I adore a good listener, 
you may open the door of the room, for Mademoiselle Babette will 
play for me whilst I look over a fearful accumulation of accounts and 
letters and bothering matters.’ 

“ Ah, me!” said Herr von V.; “I did as I was bid, and found 
some excellent cigars. I never smoked better, and heard some divine 
music; the Baroness sometimes laughing merrily over her letters, then 
scolding over her accounts, or just as suddenly singing, in a deep- 
toned voice, a running bass to the piano. It was a delightful evening, 
and I have carried away a most lasting impression. I sincerely hope 
ny picture is a good one, for she is a connoisseur of the first water ; 
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and, like a grand lady, has sent me, with an invitation to some féte 
she is going to have this coming week, the price of my picture. So, 
as 1 have been pretty hard-worked, I shall go down there.” 

‘“‘ Quite a remarkable woman, Herr von V.,” said the Councillor. 
“ Did Mademoiselle Babette talk to you? What is she like?” 

“Certainly, she talked to me. She seemed desirous of having 
some instructions in oil-painting. In water-color she was quite a fair 
amateur. She was very sociable and amusing, and we are fast friends. 
She was sometimes, I thought, rather stiff, and seemed desirous of 
concealing what accomplishments she really had. I suppose it arose 
from the anomaly of her position. But I am proud of her acquaint- 
ance, and even must confess that, providing the Baroness will allow 
me, I intend giving her just a little picture—a mere nothing—a con- 
ceit of hers, embodied in oil, the design of which she spoke about. I 
should not be surprised if your nephew knew her, as I suppose he 
must visit the chateau, which is described by the fellows down there 
as the oasis in that desert. I can’t show you my picture intended for 
Mademoiselle Babette, not even if I was to gain an academic honor by 
it. I can only tell you it is an interior in the turret, and the prettiest 
room in it—Mademoiselle Babette’s room, made after some water-color 
sketches of hers, with certain accessories.” 

It was indeed, as Herr von V. had said, an exceedingly pretty 
room, occupying the upper story of the turret, so that you could 
almost see over the tops of the highest trees from its window; and, 
where there was a gap in the woodland, your view went on and on, 
until it was lost in the dark outlines of those blue mountains ever so 
far away. Now that it was early Fall, the landscape, with its forests 
and little stretches of arable land, and glimpses of river and hills, wore 
a staid and quiet look. There was a peculiar charm about that rough, 
rugged chain, which you might now and then get sight of under pecu- 
liar atmospheric influences, only when the damp mists from the val- 
leys had cleared away, which was indicative of a new world beyond. 
This was the first. spur of the Red Mountains; and, when you had 
clambered over them, you overlooked what was called the Red Coun- 
try. Murray’s “ Guide-Book” gave you the half-Oriental name for 
it, unnecessary to repeat here. This had been, in former times, the 
debatable land ; and here progress, perhaps of a very brutal kind, had 
battled against Orientalism. It was peopled by a race very far from 
being called a pure one. Possibly it was quite a degraded one. 
Hybridism had been forced on it when it was a scene of constant 
struggle, now lapsing for a man’s lifetime into one party’s hands, and, 
in the next generation, into another’s grasp ; so that each race, having 
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left there what was worst and most desperate, this unholy alliance had 
produced, filling the Darwinian theory, a physical race splendid in 
manly and womanly beauty, but, we are sorry to say, endowed with 
the worst mental types of either family. 

Inside of the room there was no possible trace of the antiquity of - 
the turret save peculiarity of shape. It was not exactly coquettishly, 
but rather cosily, arranged. There was a clear, cheerful-colored paper 
on the wall, with neat curtain hangings; and on the sides of the room 
hung a whole series of rather clever water-colors. Pushed up in the 
window—a very deep one—with the window-panes all diamond- 
shaped, admitting plenty of air and light, was a cabinet piano; and 
in the embrasure of the window an easel, with a canvas on it just 
commenced. There hung, too, a huge bird-cage with a tiny canary- 
bird in it, seemingly a Robinson-Crusoe kind of creature, lost in a 
whole island of cage. These, with a bed, and two or three Bohemian 
vases with flowers in them, were about the only modern adjuncts to 
the room; for in a corner stood an old clothespress garnished with 
heavy brass handles, which seemed to invite a regular tussle before 
the doors or drawers would open at all—large enough to hold the 
clothes of a whole regiment; so that it served Babette for wardrobe 
and bookcase. There was a sturdy old table in the middle, just as 
likely a dining-table of two centuries ago, which would have held, 
without a quiver of its sturdy legs, a roasted ox or two. For looking- 
glass, there stood one not more than a hand-width in breadth as to 
reflecting power, but surrounded by a frame out of proportion to its 
size, all heavy with strange gilding, showing its Venetian origin. 
There were some two or three chairs with quaint old twisted legs, 
requiring a grown man’s strength to move them; and these, with a 
small stool, completed the furniture. On this small stool, crouched 
low to the ground, her hands clasped around her knee, her head buried 
in the folds of her dress, sat Babette; and before her, on the ground, 


was a letter, apparently just received, just read, the envelope lying 
beside it. 
(To be Oontinued.] 





THE POET’S MISSION. 


BY JOHANNES SCOTUS. 


Various philosophical attempts have been made to express, ina © 
few words, the essential characteristic of our common humanity—to 
indicate the line which separates man from the kindred mammals on 
the one hand, and from the higher spiritual intelligences on the other. 
He has been called the laughing, the fire-raising, the clothes-wearing 
animal ; all sorts of analytical tests have been applied to him, and an 
endless series of epithets has been heaped over him, without advanc- 
ing much nearer to the desired result. The special attributes which 
are common to the race, and do not extend to any other form of cre- 
ated being, remain still as a problem for the philosophers of the future. 
It was said of one whose frailties were as conspicuous as his genius, 
that he was “a compound of dirt and Deity.” The phrase will apply 
with equal force, if with less emphasis, to the humblest of his fellow- 
men, and, where a better cannot be found, may be used as a tolerably 
comprehensive if not very accurate definition of the entire human 
species. Our daily experience is a succession of impulses derived from 
one or other of the sources which the terms quoted conveniently rep- 
resent, and from their intimate connection arises a jumble of contra- 
rieties which are perplexing, solemn, or ludicrous, according to the 
aspect under which they are regarded. The strife between these two 
opposing principles constitutes the true life-struggle, and is co-exten- 
sive with the history of the race. In the predominance of the one or 
the other we may trace the rise and fall of empires; and we can ima- 
gine a termination of the historic ages only together with the triumph 
of the higher and purer impulse. 

In the noble vocation of fostering the most elevated aspirations of 
humanity, a distinguished place must be allotted to all deserving the 
name of poets. The term is an echo of the speech of ancient Greece, 
and signifies a maker, or creator. It has been often lightly applied 
and unworthily borne, but, amid all its perversions, it embodies the 
idea of one who has power to exhibit the familiar forms of earth in a 
glow of transforming light—to invest scenes and actions in themselves 
beautiful and noble with new and unthought-of loveliness, and, by a 
mysterious alchemy, to transmute things generally deemed common or 
trivial into the pure gold of exalted thoughts and heroic impulses. 
The true poet should thus be the earnest preacher of all that is divine 
in nature and humanity, and his song should be fitted to kindle a fer- 
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vent longing after what is beautiful and true in either. The bard 
must move, rather than instruct. Sympathy is a weapon more power- 
ful for him than reason. Hence the necessity of clothing his thoughts 
in such language as may most easily reach the emotions—of embody- 
ing in sound, as well as in meaning, the spirit of his lay. The differ- 
* ence between prose and poetry lies somewhat deeper, however, than 
the mere form; and the closer it is examined, the boundary-line grows 
less tangible. We know that certain thoughts assume the garb of har- 
mony in their natural form of expression, and only exercise their full 
power when linked to the varying cadences of verse. We know with 
equal certainty that the measured flow of sound does not always indi- 
cate the presence of the Muse. There is a poetry of prose, and a 
prose of verse, that show the informing spirit lies deeper than the 
mere arrangement of words, and proclaim the moving power to be 
something beyond rhythmic sweetness, however long-drawn out. 

As a rule, prose is the speech of the intellect, poetry of the imagi- 
nation. When we contemplate Nature with a view to discover the 
laws of its organization or the relations and successions of its phe- 
nomena, we employ the first. When we seek to reproduce in words 
the beauty of its external features, and to excite afresh the feelings 
which they have aroused within us, we have recourse to the second. 
When we speak of a tree as a member of the vegetable kingdom, and 
describe the structure and functions of its various parts, we find no 
necessity for departing from the ordinary usage of language ; but the 
majestic grace of its form, and the lights and shadows of the green- 
wood that environs it, can only be depicted in words animated by 
somewhat of the same strange music that the wind makes among its 
leaves. The all-embracing sea, with its underlying world of mystery, 
may be treated of by the naturalist in terms of the most scientific 
baldness ; but he who would represent the sparkle of its multitudinous 
waves, the awe-inspiring grandeur of its untroubled calm, the might 
of its storm-tost fury, or any other of the thousand aspects under 
which it excites our fear or awakens our admiration, must remember 
that “ocean is a mighty harmonist,” and that his utterances must, to 
some extent, echo the music of its giant speech. 

So, all the manifestations of external nature may be viewed on one 
side by the imagination, on another by the reason, and, according as 
the one or other faculty is more prominently called into exercise, the 
language will be found more or less allied to poetry. Under similar 
relations the history and destinies of men, collectively or individually, 
may furnish themes for the song of the bard. In the dim traditional 
period known as the heroic age, which surrounds the infant develop- 
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ment of all races of the human family, we find the poet ministering 
to the irrepressible desire for objects of worship. The uncultured 
child of Nature, looking abroad on the visible framework of earth 
and sky, and being, as yet, without those dry bundles of laws with 
which we so complacently solve all mysteries under heaven, found in 
every aspect of created things a sensible manifestation of Deity. 
When this devout wonder became wedded to the teeming fancy of the 
poet, there grew out of the union forms now surpassingly beautiful 
and more grotesqnely terrible, to sustain their appropriate part in the 
great drama of the universe, and to become the objects of mortal 
homage by personating all that the human soul knew of power, of 
majesty, and of goodness. The mighty deeds of ancient heroes, and 
the great thoughts and discoveries of early sages, were soon included 
in the lay of the inspired singer, till at length, with enlarged sympa- 
thies and keener perception of the wants of his brethren, he stood 
forth as the interpreter of all the varied impulses of our common 
nature, and is found translating the deep, unutterable yearnings of 
kindred hearts, laying bare the subtle workings of human passion, and 
painting the mysterious struggles of human souls. 

The poet must néeds be a sharer of the joys and griefs of his fel- 
low-men ; else his harp will assuredly fail in giving true expression to 
their utterances. He must himself have experienced the power of 
love, before he can make vocal the tremulous heart-flutter of youth and 
maiden, or be able to furnish the language most fitting for their deli- 
cious converse and mutual vows. He must possess an intuitive sym- 
‘pathy with “the stern joy which warriors feel,” before he can repro- 
duce the terrible beauty which illumines the war-cloud, or can write 
the battle-song which stirs the blood like the sound of a trumpet. The 
patriot’s soul must be his, before he can fitly celebrate the memory of 
the brave who have died for fatherland, or can draw closer around the 
hearths and homes of his country the bonds of fellow-feeling and bro- 
therly confidence. He must have entered within the pale of friend- 
ship, and felt the sanctity of family ties, before he can adequately 
express the beauty and tenderness of either. The race of spirits thus 
richly dowered has never ceased from among men; the fire on the 
altar of beauty has never yet burned down for lack of ministers. But 
the inspired messenger has appeared amid the most diverse circum- 
stances, and his message has been delivered under the most varied 
forms. Now he has come as the minstrel, wedding music to immortal 
verse, chanting in court, in camp, or in cottage, the thoughts that 
stirred him; celebrating now the prowess of famous champions, and 
ano the more fatal charms of woman; moving his auditors at one 
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time to heroic deeds, and again melting them to tears. More potent 
than the lawgiver, he has touched the hidden sources of action and 
impulse, and directed at pleasure the changeful will. With a clearer 
depth of insight than the historian, -he has written the annals of his 
time in language that possesses the surest passport to immortality, by 
retaining its hold on a nation’s heart, and which therefore transmits 
a more faithful embodiment of its spirit than the most labored records. 
Sometimes, as the song-writer, he has, by a few passionate strokes, 
elicited snatches of melody which remain an inheritance to all time, 
and thrill the hearts of men when the name of their author is forgot- 
ten. Again, we find him devoting his energies to pile up the majestic 
epic with the imposing dignity of its theme, its succession of grandly- 
conceived pictures, and ever-changing phases of action bound together 
by the pervading purpose which renders it one harmonious whole. 
Or, perchance, losing his own personality in that of the characters he 
creates, he avails himself of the sympathetic power of the drama to 
touch the sources of smiles and tears, “to show virtue its own image, 
and the very body of the time its form and feature.” Sometimes, liv- 
ing in solitary communion with Nature, and brooding over the strange 
depths of his own soul, his song has floated over the world like the 
mystic utterance of some spirit of the air. Now his light has shone 
amid the busy haunts of men, and shed its soft radiance around the 
path of labor and sorrow. Anon he has descended to the shades, and 
with terrible distinctness has recounted his awful visions, to enable 
him more truly to unveil the darker recesses of human hearts, and to 
show our earthly life like a troubled sea, above which the struggling 
sunbeams only serve to relieve the dark shadows of the thunder- 
clonds. In the highest aspect of all, he has stood as the vehicle of 
Divine warning or expostulation, and, in addition to his poetic insight, 
has received the sacred afflatus of the Spirit of God. 

And still the great shell of the universe is vocal, and still do we 
turn to its poetic interpreters for the meaning of its everlasting mur- 
mur. We are not so worldly as we sometimes seen. Though much 
given to foolish squabbling over our gilded playthings, and to pluming 
ourselves on the possession of a prettier toy than our neighbors, we 
are not wholly deserted by our better genius. We each cherish our 
several ideals, and in our inmost heart there is enshrined some high 
thought or fair form, which serves to guide us upward and onward, . 
and around which, as a centreyare gathered all things beautiful and 
good. Thus, in virtue of their noblest aspirations, all are poets; and 
thus it happens that our hearts respond to the utterance of those who, 
besides the “ vision,” possess also the “faculty divine.” Hence also it 
is that undying reverence is accorded to the poet who has given fit 
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expression to the deepest yearnings of our nature—that the chord ot 
universal sympathy he has touched never ceases to vibrate—and that 
the images of beauty he has called into being remain “a joy forever.” 





M. THIERS. 
BY FRANK REEDE. 


Some men’s lives, in one aspect, may be compared to a kaleido- 
scope, which, every time it is revolved, exhibits a new arrangement, 
displaying entirely different forms and combinations. If the instru- 
ment were revolved a thousand times, the same results might not again 
be produced. So these men and the age in which they live, together 
with the events of that age, often present a kaleidoscopic appearance, 
and by every revolution or change of events are thrown into new and 
entirely different positions. Such individuals may have genius or tal- 
ent, or both, but lack stability of purpose, or the will to do what the 
mind suggests. It is true that, generally, a man’s mind is formed by 
the age in which he lives, his thoughts framed by the peculiar political 
‘or social condition of the people with whom he is identified, and his 
ideas engendered by the circumstances of his own life; but this can- 
not be laid down as an invariable rule. The lives of some men are in 
every respect at signal variance with every idea of the age in which 
they live, and their minds move around a centre entirely distinct from 
that which, at their time, attracts the intellectual world. They are 
either ahead or behind, and may be termed the anomalies of their age. 
Some men have a wonderful facility of adapting themselves to every 
phase the events of their age may assume, and every wind is a fair 
wind to them, as the course of their destination—the accomplishment 
of their ambition—is uncertain, and can only be reached by the 
breath of the people. These are the weathercocks of a period. To 
this genus M. Thiers can be assigned. History does not exhibit a 
more versatile statesman. So notable has he been—he is old now, and 
has made his way in the world—for this character, that it has been 
asserted, “if Bossuct was able to make a huge book upon the varia 
tions of the Protestants, one might easily find materials for a folio 
volume in the political variations of M. Thiers.” He has no doubt 
always been, and certainly is now, a patriot, and, so far as the welfare 
of his own country is concerned, a sincere and unremitting laborer ; 
yet nearly all, and particularly Continental statesmen, to serve their 
country and themselves, have bee compelled to resort to much finesse, 
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and even to measures wholly inconsistent with their former, and often 
after, lives, and opposed -to their previous atid subsequent pretensions: 
Success and failure are the gauges by which all human undertakings 
are considered. To the first, only credit is given, and to the latter, only 
reproach is dealt. Success, in the majority of instances, is more in 
the adroitness of the shifting than in the merit of the enterprise; for 
how often does right fail by the blunders of its vindicator, and wrong 
prosper by the ingenuity of its advocate! M. Thiers is a man of 
genius and talent. He has a creative and a comprehensive mind, 
together with an untiring perseverance, which has always been fed 
and excited by a burning ambition. He entered upon public life to 
succeed. He has succeeded, but his success can be attributed rather 
to his adroitness and perseverance than to the virtue of his principles, 
which were, to make every thing subservient and collateral to the 
favorable termination of his schemes. With all this, probably no man 
who has risen to distinction is more entitled to his position, no laborer 
is more worthy of his hire, than is M. Thiers. Born of humble but 
respectable parentage—his father being a blacksmith, and his. mother 
the daughter of a bankrupt merchant—making his débé in public lite 
when a name and birth were highly-important requisites for the appre- 
ciation of an individual (as at that time there was a strong reactionary 
feeling in favor of royalty), by close observation, an indomitable will, 
firm tenacity of purpose, and a driving ambition, he broke through 
the fetters which bound him to his lot, and acquired for himself the 
preéminent position he now occupies among the eminent men of his 
country. In many instances very undeserving men hold very conspic- 
uous places in history, owing either to the influence of powerful 
friends or to a favorable and opportune combination of circumstances, 
of effecting which they were as innocent and blameless as an unborn 
infant, and of the manipulation of which they were equally guiltless. 
M. Thiers’ reputation has not been the result of either of such causes, 
but is wholly the fruit of his own unceasing study and unremitting 
labor and application. Fortune, no doubt, has favored him to some 
extent. She may, at most timely moments, have sent her rays of suc- 
cess to encourage and embolden him ; but she would not—nay, could 
not—have matured for him the fruit which he has gathered and now 
gathers, and which is certainly the harvest of his own sowing. 

M. Thiers is now in his seventy-fourth year, having been born on 
April 16, 1797. He received the principal part of his education at 
Aix, where, after obtaining his diploma, he opened an office to pursue 
the practice of the law. He soon discovered in this aristocratic city 
the disadvantages which attached to one whose lot was cast among the 
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plebeians, and how difficult it would be for him to escape from the 
obscurity in which Nature had thrown him. It is true that genius 
and talent will make themselves felt anywhere—that they possess-the 
inherent power of penetrating all places, be they ever so high, and of 
removing all obstacles, be they ever so great in numbers and in 
strength; yet, when these places are commanded by the rich and ob- 
structed by their wealth, both genius and talent will often find it sorely 
difficult to. obtain recognition or appreciation. It is not among the 
high or the rich that a young man, with these and no other. preten- 
sions, will find encouragement; but it is among the poor, to whom the 
success of nearly all great men can be traced, that he is received with 
a welcome hand and greeted with a cordial embrace. Thiers was abso- 
lutely compelled to abandon this city, which afterwards was proud to 
honor him, and to seek his living, and the accomplishment of his 
ambition, in the democratic city of Paris, where, as in all large cjties, 
the poor predominate over the rich. He arrived in Paris friendless, 
penniless, homeless, with no friend but his wits and no reliance but 
himself. This celebrated historian, influential journalist, Deputy, 
Member of the French Academy, Grand Officer of the Legion, and 
recipient of nearly every other decoration and honor which his coun- 
trymen could bestow upon him, took up his abode, upon his first 
entrance into Paris, in the fourth story of a furnished hotel, but which 
would, in New York parlance, be termed a tenement-house. A writer, 
who seems to have paid him a visit in his primeval Parisian domicile, 
thus interestingly describes it : 

“‘Many years have passed since I climbed for the first time the 
endless stairway of a furnished hotel situated at the end of the dark 
and dirty passage Montesquieu, in one of the most populous and bust- 
ling quarters of Paris.. It was with a lively feeling of interest that I 
opened, on the fourth story, the besmoked dvor of a little chamber, 
which is worth the trouble of describing. A modest chest, and a bed 
of walnut-wood, with curtains of white calico, two chairs, and a little 
black table which could scarcely keep on its legs, composed the whole 
furniture of the room.” 

There is in every man’s life a juncture of affairs, commonly called 
“ opportunity,” which, if properly understood and acted upon, will 
give a different complexion to his existence. The trouble is, the 
majority of the world either fail to discover this juncture, or are inca- 
pable of adroitly managing the means so suddenly placed at their dis- 
posal. M. Thiers, recognizing himself as belonging to the human fam- 
ily, and believing that, like the rest of his species, his opportunity, 
must come, like a sentinel in a tower kept constant vigil from. his 
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fourth story for its approach, ready and eager to grasp it the motient 
it came into view. 

It was in the last year of the chaotic reign of Louis XVIII that 
Manuel, an eloquent advocate of the people, was violently forced from 
the Chamber ; and, as is the product of such an event, he became at 
once the idol of the populace. This crisis was acutely judged by 
Thiers to be his opportunity. He smoothed down his hair, brushed 
his clothes, polished his boots, encased his hands in kids, descended 
from his garret, and presented himself before Manuel, whom he had 
immediately designed as the tool of his ambition. Through this sud: 
denly-created leader he became intimate with Lafitte, one of the most 
honorable and philanthropical natures which have matured on the soil 
of France, who obtained for him the position of one of the editors of 
the Constitutionnel, the most powerful journal of that day. From this 
moment the light of Thiers’ star became visible, and day after day it 
increased in lustre, until it became one of the brightest in the constel- 
lations that adorn the intellectual firmament of France. A man ‘en+ 
dowed with an abundant stock of ready wit, a mind that operates with 
the rapidity of lightning and eminently gifted with polemical talent, 
probably the result of the previous treatment he had received at the 
hands of the world, his vigorous and bold articles soon made him ‘a dis- 
tinguished character in Paris, and brought him in contact with all the 
leading Frenchmen of his time. It is from this point that he began 
to manipulate politics to aggrandize himself. He soén abandoned his 
former useful friend, the Constitutionnel, to take charge of the WVa- 
tional, a journal founded under his own auspices. He gave this paper 
life only to use it as a machine for attacking the then existing Govern- 
ment of France, commonly called the Government of the Restoration. 
On the 26th of July, 1830, the King, Charles X, issued three ordi- 
nances: the first dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, the second 
changing the law of elections, nearly extinguishing the representative 
system, and the third suspending the liberty of the press. On that 
day all the Liberal journalists of Paris assembled in’ M. Thiers’ office 
and signed an address to the people, “that the Government’ ‘had 
stripped itself of the character of law, and was no longer entitled'to 
their obedience.” What a strange metamorphosis! This unsuccessful 
advocate of Aix, this penniless, friendless, and homeless adventurer iti 
Paris, this fourth-story lodger, has now become ‘the figure-head of his 
party journalists in this same Paris, and the leading ‘spirit of a‘ Reve- 
lution professedly laboring for the liberty and welfare of his rp 
men. 


* The result of this Revolution was the installation, by the Chamber 
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of Deputies, of Louis Philippe to the throne as the “ citizen-king.” 
After the establishment of this Government, M. Thiers was made 
Councillor of the State in its cabinet ; but, owing to the discord which 
arose among its members, M. Thiers lost his portfolio, and became 
under-Secretary of State, with Lafitte as the President of the Council. 
This Ministry was of short duration, and Thiers accepted the election 
of deputy from Aix. His débdt in the Chamber is said to have been 
an entire failure, and for a while his unpopularity was universal. In 
March, 1831, the Casimir Périer Ministry was formed, with doctrines 
and principles diametrically opposed to those of Lafitte’s. It would 
be supposed—and Lafitte and his friends did suppose—that M. Thiers 
would adhere to the Opposition ; but how great must have been their 
amazement, when, in his first speech after the formation of this Min- 
istry, he violently and mercilessly attacked the very men who had 
brought him down from his garret, and had put him in the way of 
throwing off the great heap of obscurity under which they had found 
him vegetating! This may be called a change of ideas induced by 
patriotism, or the result of conviction; but as the breast of man has 
not been made of glass, so that the world can read his thoughts, and 
as the lamp of the past is generally used to throw light upon the pres- 
ent, M. Thiers must be regarded as pursuing his own aims, as striving 
to accomplish his own ambition, without heeding those principles 
which alone can create respect for a man, and are the cement which 
binds society together. During the whole of this session this progres- 
sionist wants no more progression, this innovator wants no more inno- 
vations, this Republican is a strong and ardent supporter of a King, 
and, in opposition to the whole Chamber, favors and advocates hered- 
itary peerage, when even the Ministry fear to give its countenance to 
such an institution, although it is one of its fondest hopes. A man 
born of the people, repudiated by the aristocracy, driven to the‘ pre- 
cinets of the poor to earn his livelihood, he has suddenly, and by a 
most mysterious and extraordinary influence, been transformed into a 
bold, rabid, and unyielding aristocrat. 

If space ‘would allow, we could trace M. Thiers’ history in this cur- 
sory manner to the present day, not to abuse nor to eulogize him. 
That his life has been most variable in every aspect, is beyond ques- 
tion. At one time obscure, he has become universally known; once 
poor, he is now rich;: at one period a favorite, at another an exile. 
Born upon the very edge of a Revolution, his life has been spent in 
arousing and allaying revolutions. His conduct in the present crisis, 
from first to last, has been that of a statesman and a patriot. Bitterly 
opposed to the war, he was not overawed by the throne or terrified by 
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the people, but boldly and fearlessly, when opposed by many and sup- 
ported by few, denounced the war-policy of the Emperor, and disre- 
garded the howls of a fanatic people. His late mission to the King 
of Prussia is some reparation—although it was not intended as such—- 
for the attempt to demolish his house and to take his life at the com; 
mencement of this unfortunate war to France. 
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‘INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, BY THE REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


(From the Israelite.) 


An audience, goodly in size and attentive in manner, composed of 
Hebrews, Christians, and Nullifidians, assembled at the Jewish Tem- 
ple on the southeast corner of Plum and Eighth streets, on last Tues- 
day evening, November ist, to listen to a discourse by the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham upon Free Religion. The discourse was introductory to 
the convention of the Free Religious Association, which is being held 
in Mr. Vickers’ church, northeast corner of Plum and Eighth streets. 

Judge Hoadly had been designated to perform the office of intro- 
ducing Mr. Frothingham to the audience, but as he was detained by 


professional duties, that service was performed by the Hon. Charles 
Reemelin. hs 


MR. FROTHINGHAM’S ADDRESS. 


The Free Religious Association, friends, presents itself this even- 
ing for the first time outside of the city of Boston. Massachusetts- 
born, with Massachusetts traditions, with the New England spirit of 
investigation, inquiry, skepticism, unbelief, it has hitherto confined 
itself to its own climate and meridian, and has asked.the attention of 
thinking men and women in and about Boston to what it has to say. 
Dissatistied with this circumscribed sphere, believing that its thought 
is large enough for the whole ea assured that its word is espe- 
cially for Western men and women, that the faith it proposes is the 
faith of the new age, and not of the old, it ventures bravely forth to 
meet Western men, looking them straight in the eye, and, without any. 
qualification or pledge, placing before them its last word. 

We are happy in being allowed to hold our meeting in this grand 
Hebrew Temple, a fit symbol, at least, of the grandeur, the breadth, 
the power, the vitality, of the thought that possesses us, not that we 
possess. We had hoped to have had here the presence of Dr. Wise and 

r. Lilienthal, whom absence on duty in New York detains. We have 
not been fortunate, we may say, in securing Rabbis. Two years in 
succession we tried to get a genuine Jew to sit on our platform, with- 
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ont sticeess, iaving promises, but no presence. At our last anniver. 
sary:in Boston, in May, Dr. Wise was. present, and aided us by his 
eloquent language and his fervent soul. Then we had a Rabbi with- 
out a temple; now we have a temple without a Rabbi. Would that 
we could have both. And if, in addition to the Rabbi, we could have 
a ‘full-blooded Turk, a white-turbaned Parsee, a representative of In- 
dian theism—Chunda Sen, for instance—and if, going outside of any 
of these recognized religions of the world, we could have here, on this 
wide platform, representatives of the faith all but obsolete, and if we 
could anticipate a little, and get in some specimen of the grand infi- 
delity that is to represent the faith of the future, our hearts would be 
satisfied and glad. 

. But here, in a temple dedicated. to the old faith of Judea, we feel 
entirely at home. The oldest. faith and the newest; the mother of 
Christianity and Chrisvianity’s last-born child; the faith whose first 
Temple exists not only in the diagrams that the antiquarian can draw, 
and whose successions of: magnificent temples lie buried hundreds of 
feet underground in Judea, and whose last temples rise in all our 
great cities, larger than any that Christendom builds, whose finest 


temple, perhaps, in this country, stands on the great Fitth avenue, in 
New York, larger, mightier, more costly, more magnificent, more gor- 
geous, than any temple that Christendom has yet succeeded in build- 
ing; the old faith that enunciated to the world the belief in the One 
God, and that now to the world, through the lips of its last teachers, 
preaches a doctrine so rational, so simple, so pure, so serene, so lofty, 
that it spans all the other faiths, as the all-covering sky spans this 


cathedral. Weare at home, I say, with that old, and yet new, faith. 
We are brothers with it; we are children of it. We stand side by 
side with its largest expositors in teaching a rational and simple 
religion. I know of no words in which I can more fitly state our 
view of faith, than in those I have seen for the first time this evening, 
written by a Jewish Rabbi, which read as follows: 

. “True, genuine religion, is nothing else but the term whereby we 
understand that exaltation of the soul which recognizes its own supe- 
riority, while at the same time it is forced to confess its own finiteness 
and dependence. True, genuine religion, is nothing else save that ear- 
nest and intense aspiration of the divine spirit placed by God in man 
after the noblest, the purest, the highest, that unconquerable desire to 
look up to the Infinite Being as the embodiment of perfection ; that 
fervent attachment, love, and veneration for the Author of all; that 
devout and constant wish to come into perfect connection with Him ; 
that deep humility with which it acknowledges the impossibility of 
such intimate connection, and feels the immense distance which must 
still exist, how near soever it may approach.” 

And again, turning to another passage by the same writer: ‘ Sac- 
rifice is dead. The Jewish nationality, as a separate political organi- 
gation, is overthrown. The belief in the restoration of Israel to the 
land of their fathers, and that the Redeemer will come to Zion, is an 
exploded theory. God be praised for all His mercies!” * 


* “ What is Judaism P’”” by Rev. Raphael D’C. Lewin, pp. 24, 41. 
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In the venice these words, if not in their strict letter, we are here 
to-night. Our mission is that not of a sect, not of a denomination, 
not of a class, but of an association organized for peace. May I not 
say that we are a Religious Peace Society? What is the mission of a 
Peace Society? It is not to abolish the nations. It is not to annihi- 
late the peculiarities which make the different peoples of the earth 
what they are. It is not to abolish France, or Germany, or Spain, or 
England, or Russia. The Peace Society leaves all these nations as 
God has made them—each with its individual genius, each with its 
animating spirit and aim, each with its all-conquering purpose, each 
with its peculiar form of civilized life, each with its own national ‘in- 
dustry, and bids them go forward, each toward its own providentially- 
oe goal. But it says to them, each and all, “ Let your-nation- 
ality consist in being true to the genius of humanity, accepting that 
first of all. Throw down your castle-walls; demolish your forts; 
turn your war-ships into merchant-vessels; beat your spears into prun- 
ing-hooks and your swords into ploughshares. Learn to have confi- 
dence in one another; learn to trust in your mutual relationships. 
Learn that you can work best when you work with common: under- 
standings and fur common ends; when you play into each other’s 
hands, not when you drive bolts into each other’s hearts.” 

The Peace Society would put all nations on a fraternal basis one 
with the other, but it would leave every nation strictly to itself, and 
would encourage them to emulate one another—not in military prow- 
ess, not in military reputation, not in power to beat.one another to 
atoms, but in their power each to do more for the world than any of 
its neighbors can succeed in doing. This rivalry in brotherhood, this 
rivalry in the spirit of friendliness, this rivalry in all grand and noble 
aims and interests, this the Peace Society would encourage. 

And 80 we, as a Religions Peace Society, say to the sects: “ Be as 
you are; cherish your fundamental idea; cling to the traditions of 
your religion ; perfect your organizations, extend your domain, but do 
it all in the interests of faith. Pull down your sectarian walls ; cease 
to man castles with columbiads; cease to arrange your ministry into 
brigades and platoons.” It says: ‘ Be brothers; try to understand 
each other; take each other at the best, and not at the worst; see in 
what ee you correspond ; see in what aims you can work together ; 
see what great — you can fulfil, and be satisfied with that. 
You Roman Catholics, you of the Greek Church, you of the Protes- 
tant sects, you Calvinists, you Lutherans, you Arminians, you Socin- 
ians, we do not quarrel with you for holding your dogmas as you do, 
but for the spirit in which you hold them.” 

Friends, at present the Christian world is a great array of hostile 
camps. There is no unity, there is no fellowship, there is no common 
understanding, no common enthusiasm, no common persuasion, no 
common belief, no common purpose. While some are straining to get 
men into a heaven beyond the grave, others are striving to make this 
world they live in a place worthy to be called heaven. We are all at 
cross-purposes. We are all launching our thunderbolts at each other’s 
breasts. The condition of Christendom is a chaos. The sects abso- 
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lately refuse to do justice one to another. They will not take the 
pains to understand each other’s leading thought. They will not go 
out of the way an inch to put their hands into each other’s hands to 
help in any common cause, Our churches are fortified castles; our 
— are heights from which we storm the batteries of our fellow- 

elievers: No member of one sect will exchange. pulpits with the 
member of another sect. 

There is incessant misrepresentation—may I not say, there is inces- 
sant abuse? The religious press vie with the secular press, even in 
political times, when party-passion runs the highest, in, misrepresent- 
Ing and misconstruing, wronging—may I not say, maligning ?—one 
another. It is the rarest thing to take up a religious newspaper and 
find the least justice done to a newspaper that represents another sect. 
It is the commonest thing to find words twisted out of their connec- 
tion, if not turned upside down, arguments misquoted, and the very 
reputation of men who do not hold the same form of faith—the very 
personal reputation—undermined and broken down, if possible, for 
sectarian purposes alone. I am not speaking too strongly. I believe 
there is no man of any prominence in any denomination that has not 
suffered from assaults—malignant assaults—from professors of the 
same Christianity who belonged to an opposite camp. 

Now, we of the Free Religious Association say, “ Let this be done 
away with. Come to some mutual understanding. Do not forever be 
annihilating each other’s work; do not forever be subverting one 
another’s foundations. Be men. Be believing men, if you will, you 
Romans, you Calvinists, you Lutherans; stick to your positions! 
stand by your idea! assert your faith! hold up your banner! but be 
thankful before God that your brothers are doing the same thing on 
their fields. You engineer your own plans; let your brother engineer 
his, Make allowances for the differences of education, the differences 
of birth, of tradition. Make allowances for the difference of needs in 
this great world of needs. Take it for granted that every sect, every 
party, every religion that is fairly born into this world, that claims to 

1ave a work there, has a providential mission there, and be thankful 
that it is so.” That, in general, is the position of the Free Religious 
Association. - It is a Peace Society. 

But a Peace Society proclaims war against something. It declares 
war against war. And so we say: The sects must cease to be secta- 
rian, the denominations must cease to be denominational. While the 
different churches and parties mature, develop, apply their faith, they 
must do it in the spirit of faith, We have no objection to creeds 
which help men to believe rationully. We have no objection to com- 
munion which will teach men broadly and nobly to commune. We 
have no objection to a rite of sacrament which will help people to be 
kings and priests to themselves. We have no objection to a religious 
organization which does the work of a religious organization to make 
noble, religious men and women. We have no objection to your sec- 
tarian forms and usages, when the sectarian purpose is taken away. 
The peace-man has no objection to the brass of cannon, suppose the 
metal should be turned into the making of monuments in the memory 
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of the civilizers of the earth. The peace-man has no objections to the 
metal which is founded into gun-barrels; he only quarrels with its 
being founded into gun-barrels, * * * 
nd so we say to the sectarians in the churches, That is the truest 
Church which makes the truest men and women; just as that is the 
best school which enables people to dispense with going to school ; 
just as that is the best gymnasium which enables men to be strong so 
that they can dispense with gymnasiums. So we say, That is the 
andest Church which quickest enables men and women to live noble 
ives without the help of a Church; that is the most magnificent creed 
which teaches men to believe rationally, according to the dictates of 
science and of faith; that is the noblest organization which in the 
shortest space of time will put men and women into such complete 
possession of their faculties that they shall need no religious organiza- 
tion ; those are the noblest sacraments which shall make every man 
and woman to be a priest and priestess to himself or herself. 

When the Churches shall come upon that ground, then they will 
rival one another in proving which can do that same needful work in 
the most complete manner and in the shortest possible way; then they 
will emulate one another in good works ; et i that will be the truest 
religion, will stand most vindicated before society, which does that 
work best. Then the world can choose whether it will be Romanist, 
of the Greek Church, of the Hebrew Church, of the Protestant 
Churches, or of no Church at all, when they see which one of these 
Churches makes the best society, turns out the best men, organizes 
most completely the civilizing forces of the world, and best promotes 
industry, education, peace, good-will, the abolition of wars, the exten- 
sion of liberty, and the encouragement of all those great, rational 
powers, which lift man out of the neighborhood of the brute. The 
= then will not tight each other; they will simply emulate each 
other. 

The Free Religious Association has no creed of its own. Its creed 
is creedlessness. Its organization is disorganization. It does not wish 
to muddle all religions together—to throw them all together in a heap 
of muck and let them steam. It wishes to find, if it can, some cen- 
tral principle in which they can all sympathize and on which ray can 
all unite, and in the inspiration of which they can all work. It has 
no creed, for then it would be a sect. It is large, ample, hospitable, 
opening all its doors in all directions, that all the pilgrims from all 

narters of the earth can come in. And it has the windows open, 
that the winds:‘may blow through from every quarter of the heavens. 
It has no creed. It may have one one of these days, when in ‘its 
effort to get to the heart of this religious problem—when, by the exer- 
cise of science and reflection, intellect, thought—it gets nearer and 
nearer toward the point at which all religions meet and blend ; then it 
will state the results of its investigation. But it assumes nothing. It 
is not Christian, it is not Jew, it is not Romanist, it.is not Protestant, 
it is not Pagan. It is simply human and scientitic. 

Mr. Frothingham then, in alluding to the charge made against the 
Association, that they had no definite belicf—that they offered noth- 
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ing for the soul to pin its faith upon—spoke of the changes that are 
constantly taking place in the creeds of all the Churches, and asked, 
When you have given Christendom two thousand years, won’t you 
give us a week? Must our hesitancy count against us, when its hesi- 
tancy is nothing but humility? Will you allow it to stammer, when 
it has been practising all these centuries ; and, ifs we stammer a little, 
will you call us fools ? We know distinctly what we are about, and 
we mean to be true to our position, to the world, and to our thought ; 
but modestly, meekly, simply, in all humility, knowing how large a 
thing science is, knowing how profound a thing philosophy is, casting 
out our feelers in the mean time with the broadest liberality, calling 
upon science, philosophy, faith, intuition, the soul, nature, to come in 
and help us make a faith which shall be satisfactory to the modern 
working minds. 

Individuals of us have our own faith, and it is a very distinct: one. 
We do not pretend that all our faith corresponds. There are news- 
om and magazines that represent portions of our faith, but the 

ree Religious Association is not responsible for them, nor do they 
seek to fortify themselves by appealing to the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Frothingham then referred in terms of extravagant eulogy to 
the Index, the Examiner, and the Radical, but declared that neither 
of them was the organ of the Free Religious Association, nor was the 
Association responsible for any of their utterances. He said it was 
strange that an Association that simply places itself outside of all 
sects, and — itself upon the religious idea, pure and simple, should 
be so utterly, completely, and persistently misunderstood and misre 
resented. It is said, for instance, to be a company of individual , dis- 
contented people, satisfied with nothing— — who cannot worship 
with their neighbors, or repeat creeds with their neighbors, or utter 
the name of God with their neighbors, or blend their moral or spirit- 
ual thoughts with their neighbors, but who must stand apart, so many 
men and so many women, each one spinning his own little cobweb 
and imagining that this is the spiritual universe, having no com- 
munion, no large sympathy, no feeling for tradition, no sense of 
brotherhood in the spiritual world. He said, Our communion is the 
largest in the world. We take in all. Our roots go down deeper 
than those of the world’s faith, for we do not stop until we get to 
human nature, out of which all the faiths have grown. Our sympa- 
thies are so broad that we will call no believer a foe, and we would 
make every believer a friend. But we know no method by which we 
ean strike the depths of the currents of this great sympathy, but by 
sinking the shafts down through our own individual natures. 

The speaker then referred to the great artesian well in Chicago, 
whose shaft has been sunk twelve hundred feet, through several hun- 
dred feet of solid rock, and whose waters, it is said, come from no 
source nearer than the Rocky Mountains. And s0, he said, if you are 
going to reach the current of the Water of Life, if you are going to 
strike the veritable channel of God, you must not go to the little pools 
that are about here on the surface ; you must not even take the larger 
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ponds; yqu must not even take the grand lakes. You must stand 
where you are, as individuals, and go down from the point where you 
stand into this universal human consciousness, which is older than 
religion, and deeper than all faiths, and broader than all communions; 
whose foundations are from the unseen spheres, and whose channels 
run down through all this human nature of ours, beneath all our feet, . 
and nobody knows it except he knows himself. 

But it is said, “ You are mere speculators. All you care for is, 
searching after truth. There is truth enéugh in the world, but you 
don’t care to take it. You are people without warmth, without glow, 
without enthusiasm, with no afflatus.” Do you suppose that the work- 
men who were drilling that shaft in Chicago, who were sinking that 
artesian bore, thought any thing more of the tools they used than that 
they were tools, and, while they were working, did think of the water 
which was underneath? And yet they used their tools, and nothing 
but their tools. And any fool or ignoramus that came along might 
say, “See, what stupid men these are, all the time pounding and drill- 
ing and sinking a shaft! Why don’t they go to the lake and get what 
water they want? Why don’t they put their hose into this pond and 
get what water they want? Nothing but hammers and drills!” 
And yet, without these they never would have reached the water. 

Another complaint is, that we are intellectual. What we complain 
of Christendom is, that it is not. We do use science, philosophy, 
knowledge, literature, all the reasoning faculties, and we sharpen 
them to the keenest point, and we temper them in the hottest flame, 
and we bear down upon them with the heaviest weights ; for we mean 
to drill and drill until we can strike those great currents of water 
which are the life of our life. And, when we have struck them, we 
will throw our drills aside, and be satisfied with the great draughts of 
water. But it is our firm persuasion that the drills and the hammers 
have got to be used for many and many a day yet before they will 
have done their work. 

It is said, again, that we believe in science, but not in religion. 
On the contrary, we believe in nothing else but religion. It is the 
foundation, the source, and the end. What we are seeking is, real, 
pure religion. Science is the method. We know no other. We are 
not superstitious. We do not cling to tradition. We accept no au- 
thority but that of reason. Science is our method and civilization is 
our aim—a perfect civilization, a society in which all men and women 
shall be free in their use of the grandest opportunities and privileges, 
all welcome to the best there is. 

This is the culmination that religion shall come to at last; and an 
religion that fails of that, utterly fails. I do not care how many souls 
religion can get into a heaven beyond. I can wait for that. e one 
thing is, to know how many souls religion can get into heaven now in 
this earth of guilt, and misery, and pain, and million-fold wretched- 
ness, and cark, and care, and heartbreak, of turpitude and crime. I 
know of nothing which religion has to do, if it is not to make this 
world the better worth living in. * * 

It is a very strange thing, that the largest believers are commonly 
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reputed no believers at all. If one can say my God, my Saviour, my 
Bible, my soul, my salvation, it is all right; then he isa profoundly 
religious man. But let a man stand up and say, “ All men’s God, the 
universal Father, the Spirit of the world, life of our life and soul of 
our soul,” why, he is atheist. Let a man say, “ Heaven for every 
- body; doors all open and the latch-string hanging out,” why, he does 
not believe in any thing. Let a man say, “ No matter‘about my indi- 
vidual soul; I am for a perfect society,” why, he is thought to be a 
man who has no sense of the value of the spiritual interest. Let a 
man say that the Bible is plenarily inspired in every phrase and every 
letter—the only inspired book in all the world, all other literature 
being secular and profane—the Bible is the soul’s book, the Word ot 
God, and the only articulate Word of God,—he believes in inspiration. 
But let a man say, “God inspires not print, but intelligence; God 
inspires not a paper, but minds; God inspires not a few chapters, but 
intellect ; the inspiration of God comes not here and there to a picked 
person in Judea, but to human reason, whenever and wherever fairly 
cultivated, honorably and nobly used,” why, that man does not believe 
in inspiration at all. The grandest skeptics are those who have seen 
farther than their companions. 

A friend of mine said, in Boston, awhile ago, that we believe in 
human depravity because we do not believe in the absolute perfection 
of Jesus. On the contrary, those who believe in his absolute, divine 
“repre are those who believe in the depravity of human nature. 

e believe that he was one of the fruits of human nature. And, 
make him as beautiful and as perfect as you will, you only pay the 
more compliment to the human nature out of which he grew. And, 
side by side with him, we are delighted to point to the great men of 
all times, and climes, and ages—Zoroaster, and Confucius, and Socra- 
tes, and Buddha, as being ite children of human nature ; as standing 
by the side of Jesus, by the side of Moses and the great prophets, one 
great brotherhood in humanity and in spirit. 

We believe in human nature too much; that is the trouble. And 
we believe that only in going to human nature with the utmost sincer- 
ity shall we get the final word that it articulates—the word of faith— 
the word that tells us how we may worship the Infinite Spirit in spirit 
and in truth. 


ADDRESS BY REV. MR. TOWNE, OF CHICAGO. 


The Rev. Mr. Towne, of Chicago, was introduced by the Hon: 
Charles Reemelin, to speak instead of the Rev. F. E. Abbot, of To- 
ledo, who failed to arrive in the city. 


Religion, he said, not freedom from religion, was the first word of 
all this free religious movement. All that its leaders asked, was, that 
it should have free course. 

Man, of himself, was religious, and it was only fair to let every 
man be religious in his own way. Whether in the Mosaic or the Mos- 
lem form, the Christian form or the Buddhist form, religion was the 
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ae flame burning upward in the human heart toward the Highest 
ne. 

“What is Judaism?” A little book written by Dr. Lewin, a 
Rabbi of New York, told what free religion was, while it said that 
Judaism was the best form of it for Jews. 

The word “ man” is the first word we utter after the word “ reli- 
ion.” The human sentiments lie at the foundation of free religion, 
an was our brother, be he Pagan, Moslem, Jew, or Buddhist, and 

bound to us by this immortal covenant of humanity. This view cut 
under and cut up all other theologies, because they taught that the 
covenant of humanity was only binding during a life of probation. 

No need was there to open any printed book to learn what was 
right and what was wrong. 

Faith in man first, then faith in duty, and, thirdly, faith in God, 
were the steps in the growth and development of free religion. 

He instanced, in illustration of his subject, the statement of Mr. 
Palgrave, that in the midst of Arabia he found the most splendid 
specimen of a gentleman he ever saw, in the person of a liberal Arab, 

hunder Sen, the liberal Hindoo, who now was lecturing in England, 
and was recognized by gentlemen of England as worthy of their 
admiration and high respect. 

The recognition of men as men, in religion, was the platform of 
free religion. 


After the close of this address, the Rev. Thomas Vickers, of Cin- 
cinnati, announced the programme. He stated that, in the discussion - 


of the topics in the programme, a free platform would be given. All 
who might choose to participate in the discussion, of whatever faith, 
belief, creed, or practice, were cordially invited to take part. It would 
be taken for granted that persons accepting this invitation would feel 
themselves bound to conform to the rules and usages governing the 
deliberations of this body. 





THE AGED SOLOMON. 
A TALMUDICAL ALLEGORY. 


Luxury, riches, and ambition perverted the ripened manhood of 
Solomon. He forgot wisdom, the bride of his youth, and his heart 
became lost in the vortex of frivolous dissipation and wicked folly. 

Once, as he was walking in his splendid gardens, he heard the con- 
versation of the manifold creatures around him ; for he understood the 
language of beast and of bird, of tree, stone, and shrub. He turned 
his ear, and he listened. 

“Behold,” said the lily, “there goes the King; he passes me in 
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his pride, whilst I, in my humility, am robed more splendidly than 
he.” 

And the palm-tree waved its boughs, and said: “There he goes, 
the oppressor of his country ; and yet his vile flatterers, in their ful- 
some songs, presume to compare him to me. But where are his 
boughs?’—where the fruit with which he gladdens. the hearts of 
men ?” 

He went on, and heard the nightingale sing to her beloved: “ As 
we love each other, Solomon loveth not. Oh, not one of his Sultanas 
holds him dear as I do thee, my dearest!” 

And the turtle-dove cooed to her mate: “ Not one of his thousand 
wives would grieve for his loss, as I would for thine, my only- 
beloved!” 

The enraged monarch hastened his pace, and he came to the nest 
where the stork was teaching her young to launch forth on the adven- 
turous flight. “What 1 do for you,” said the stork to its brood, 
“King Solomon does not do for his son Rehoboam. He does not 
teach and exhort him;.therefore the young Prince will not thrive. 
Strangers will lord it over his father’s domains.” 

The King withdrew to his secret closet. Musing, he sat there in 
silent. grief. 

As he there sat, sunk in painful reflections, the bride of his youth- 
ful years, Wisdom, stood invisible before him, and touched his eyelids. 
He fell into a deep sleep, and had a mournful vision. He saw the 
deputation of the tribes as they stood before his haughty son. He 
saw his empire divided through the silly answer of the foolish boy. 
He saw ten of the tribes he had oppressed rebel, and place a stranger 
on their throne. He saw his palaces in ruins ; his garden rooted up ; 
the city destroyed ; the Temple of the Lord in ashes. Suddenly he 
awoke from his sleep, end terror seized on his tremulous mind. 

When lo! once more the bride of his youth, the guardian of his 
early career, stood visibly before him. Tears flowed from her eyes. 
She spoke: “ Thou hast seen what hereafter will happen. Thou alone 
art the first cause of all these calamities. But it is not in thy power 
to recall or to alter the past; for thou canst not bid the river flow 
back to its springs, nor the years of thy youth to return. Thy soul is 
wearied, thy heart is exhausted, and I, the forsaken of thy youth, can 
no more be thy companion in the land of terrestrial life.” 

With pity in her looks, she vanished; and Solomon, who had 
crowned his youthful days with roses, wrote, in his old age, a book on 
the vanity of all human affairs. 


~ 





THE LIGHT OF MEMORY. 


BY R. M. FULLER. 


WHILE wandering o’er the beach at eve, 
I heard the sea-breeze moan, 

And saw the merry, sun-tipped waves, 
Break laughingly in foam. 

No other living thing was there 
Upon the sands with me, 

To see the sun that night go down 
In glowing majesty. 


The fleecy clouds that hung above 
The monarch of the sky, 

With thousand red and amber tints 
Were changing constantly ; 

And e’en when far the glowing orb 
Had sunk beneath the blue, 

Those rainbow-coursers of the air © 
Were clad in gorgeous hue. 


And, gazing on that scene, I felt, 
Though youth’s bright dream had passed, 
A glow around my dreary path 
By radiant memory cast. 
Yes, like those clouds, remembrance glows 
With soft though borrowed light, 
And in the calm reflection shows 
No shadow of the night. 





THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


In our last number we had occasion to notice what we thought 
evinced not only bad feeling, but a great want of proper judgment, 
on the part of the Orthodox Jewish clergy who purposely absented 
themeelves from the dedication of Professor Marks’ new synagogue. 
We have since found that their action has elicited much controversy 
in the columns of the London Jewish papers. The entire subject of 
Reform, so far as its practical bearing on the future of Judaism is 
concerned, has again been brought under discussion, and varied are 
the opinions which have been expressed. But upon one point all 
seem to agree: that the absence of the Orthodox clergy on an occasion 
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when a Jewish synagogue was to be consecrated to the service of the 
One God of Israel, evinced a sad want of that brotherly feeling and 
spirit of toleration which should characterize all Jews, but more espe- 
cially Jewish clergymen. As evidence of the feeling of English Jew- 
ish laymen op this point, we quote the following from a correspondent 
of our worthy contemporary, the Jewish Record: 

“From this complimentary matter turn we to a more sad and a 
more solemn theme—a theme unpleasant to touch upon, but which 
must be handled if the Jews have any respect for themselves. The 
Chief Rabbi and the Orthodox Jewish clergy were absent from the 
opening ceremony. Sir, I venture to say, of all the blunders ever 
committed by our clergy (and many blunders have been committed by 
them); this is by far the most lamentable. To what end and for what 
purpose were they absent? Week after week, month after month, we 
have had dinned into our ears nothing but amalgamation,’ ‘ recon- 
ciliation, and ‘union.’ That is the preaching, and this is the practice. 
When an opportunity occurs, they actually widen the breach which 
they profess to be anxious to heal. Who has the laugh now? Surely 
the Reformers. ‘ You, the Orthodox, first abuse us, then you entreat 
us, and when we invite you to our consecration, you stay away.’ To 
the winds with reconciliation and union! What is preached by the 
tongue is denied by the heart. It is nothing more than an attempted 
revival of clerical domination and tyranny, the more hateful because 
itis all cloaked under a guise which deceives. But, sir, as Professor 
Marks very justly said, if the Orthodox clergy were absent, Orthodox 
laymen were present. And what is the moral of this? It shows that 
clerical power is rapidly passing away. With what redoubled force 
does their absence recoil on their own heads! Our clergy have no 
longer any control over their congregations, and their example, instead 
of being followed, is defied. This is a lesson which they may well 
take to heart; because, if they wish to possess and retain any moral 
power over their congregants, they must pursue a very different course 
from that which they are pursuing at present.” 
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BISMARCK AND THE JEWS. 
BY JAS. EDW. GRAYBILL. 


Tut New York Times of Sunday, the 27th, contained a paragraph 
taken from the Belgravia, in which Bismarck, among other things, is 
reported to have said of the Jews: “I willingly accord them every 
right, only not that of an important official power in a Christian State. 
For me, the words, ‘ By the grace of God,’ are no mere empty sounds ; 
and I call that a Christian State which makes the end and aim of its 
teaching the realization of the truths of Christianity.” At first we 
were prone to doubt the truth of the report; but remembering that 
Bismarck was a “ Junker,” and always boasted that he cared nothing 
for “ the enlightenment of the age,” we were not surprised at its be- 
ing his opinion of the Jews. It brings up afresh the antiquated doc- 
trine of Church and State, better suited to the days of Frederick Bar- 
barossa than to this advanced and progressive age. Of all civilized 
nations, Prussia is the last whom one would expect to find an advo- 
cate of such harsh and illiberal measures—the nation that has raised 
its masses to understand and appreciate the principles of political 
liberty—the nation whose founder, Frederick the Great, the diplomat, 
statesman, and scholar, was proud to honor with his friendship and 
reward with position a Jew in the person of Moses Mendelssohn—the 
nation in whose galaxy of genius and talent some of the brightest 
stars have been Jews. 

Is the Jew, then, so bad a citizen that he cannot be tolerated in a 
State? No; he is a peaceable, quiet, industrious, and enterprising 


. man, who by his own labor, in spite of the obstacles that an unjust 


prejudice brings to bear against him, raises himself from poverty to 
affluence, and gives his children the best education the land can 
afford ;—is such a man a dangerous citizen? Some will say, No, not 
an educated Jew; but the lower classes are objectionable. And pray, 
why? Because they are oppressed, despised, enslaved, and so are 
compelled by cunning to better themselves, when an open and candid 
course would have been fruitless. You force him into the mire, and 
then avoid him because he is unclean; you exclude him from your 
schools, and herald his ignorance ; you anathematize liim, and com 


‘ plain of his sectarianism. Strange inconsistencies! Socially con- 


temned, he is driven to seclusion ; politically distrusted, he is forced 
to obey the laws that deny him protection. Are these the teachings 
of Christianity? Are they the principles of a liberal Government ? 
Vou. 1.—9 


114 BISMARCK AND THE JEWS. 


Prussia stands to-day among the first nations of the globe ;—what has 
placed her there? Her liberal laws, the great encouragement given 
to enterprise, but above all, the general intelligence of the masses that 
form the foundation of the State. It is admitted that Prussia is the 
most intelligent nation of Europe; and that knowledge is power, has 
been signally proven by the victories of Sadowa, that. destroyed the 
prestige of Austria and humbled the house of Hapsburg ; and Sedan, 
that led Napoleon a captive to Wilhelmshdhe, and opened the way to 
the gates of Paris. Is there no moral to be drawn from this ? 

Nations have their infancy, manhood, and old age; they rise, 
flourish, and fall; the germ of their decay is in them. The only 
panacea for the evil lies in liberal laws and the education of the 
masses. 

The State is the substance, the people the soul that gives it expres- 
sion. Without motion, matter would be chaos; without education, 
nations would be despotisms, rulers masters, and citizens slaves; but 
enlighten a people, and tyrants tremble, for their power is broken, 
and the avenging Nemesis comes with revolution to strike them down. 


They may beg for mercy, but the fiat of God has gone forth, and — 


they are doomed. Robespierre little thought, when he sent his co- 
triumvir to the guillotine, that a more terrible rival would rise ig,an 
outraged people, and demand him as an offering to offended justice. 

Once the. Bible was chained to the pulpit; but Luther broke that 
chain when he taught men religious freedom. So the sun was thought 
to move round the earth, till Galileo asserted the contrary, and was 
imprisoned for sacrilege. Shall Jewish persecution continue to dis- 
grace the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, or civilization 
touch the hearts of our great men and teach them humanity ¢ 

Church and State is a dogma of centuries ; but Garibaldi inspired 
the Italians with a modern truth, and Italy became a civil State—the 
Pope merely the head of the Roman Church. 

Religion is a thing of conscience, of ethics, and exists only be- 
tween God and man, Creator and creature; the Church is simply the 
form, and all its laws are rules regulating only the moral acts—the 
thoughts of men, ‘which are deeds in heaven.” Politics regards the 
acts of men in-théir social or civil relations, and the State is the form 
which political principles assume. 

Men who have similar religious views unite themselves into sects, 
without regard to race, color, or nationality ; so States are formed by 
political bodies of men assimilated by some objective cause, as climate, 
geographical position, education, and the like. Why should the ele- 
ment of religion, or subjective belief as to Creator and creature—the 
essence of the relations of man to Gon, and not man to MAN—be intro- 
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duced into the form of civil Government, and be a cause for discrimi- 
nation in the administration of social, not religious, law ? 

For the sake of argument, admit the religious element into the 
civil State; then why exclude the Jews from any political right? 
The words, “ By the grace of God,” are no more empty sounds for 
them than for the conscientious Prussian premier; they are ‘all be- 
lievers in the One, Almighty, Omnipotent, Omniscient God. Why 
denounce and despise them because they believe only in one God? 
That is an affair between them and their Maker. If we be members 
of a Christian State and believe in the great truths of Christianity, 
and they are in error, then we should pity, not condemn them. 
Blessed with plenty, we should the more feel for the friendless and 
needy ; and, being powerful, we should not oppress. Are the Jews 
the only class who believe in the one God? No, there are Unitarians, 
Deists, and those who believe in no living God—as the Atheists and 
Pantheists; why give them the preference over the Jew? Alas! 
there still exist among us, at this enlightened period, men who feel it 
their duty to persecute and malign the Jew because their narrow- 
minded fathers and ignorant grandfathers did so. Such men are ene- 
mies to progressive civilization and are the anomalies of the age, which 
liké mummies strike us with wonder that they have existed so long. 
But the days of religious persecution are past, the present is an era of 
progress and liberal ideas. Divine Justice does not recognize differ- 
ences in men, and Earth might well afford to adopt the laws that have 
force in Heaven. 





THE ATHEIST. 


Go, watch the morning’s dewy ray, 
That wakes the rosy dawn of day, 
Amid the clouds that float on high, 

In sunshine through the glowing sky ;— 


Go, when the burning day declines, 
And the dim sun of evening shines, 
And watch the farewell beams of light 
Dying among the clouds of night ;— 


Gaze on the pure and trembling star, 
That beams in brightness from afar, 
Through unseen worlds of distant bliss, 
Pouring its rosy light on this ;— 

Then, with a still and dazzled heart, 
And lost in wonder as thou art, 

On heaven look, if thou canst, and swear, 
There is no God of glory there! 








TALMUDIC ALLEGORIES. 
THE ROYAL SINGER. 


Tar Royal Singer had sung one of his most beautiful psalms to 
the ‘glory and ‘praise of Him who had been his help in every need. 
The last notes still vibrated on the strings of his harp, when Satan 
stood beside him, and tempted the heart of the King to be proud of 
his song. 

“ Amongst all Thy creatures,” he exclaimed, “ hast Thou, O Lord, 
one who praises Thee more melodiously than I do?” 

Through the open window, before which he had spread his hands 
in prayer, a grasshopper flew into the King’s room, and seated itself 
on the hem of his robe. She began her clear matin-song ; a number 
of grasshoppers assembled around her. One nightingale came, and 
soon numbers of nightingales sang the praises of their Creator. 

The ear of the King was opened; he heard the concert of all 
animated nature; the splashing of the brook, the rustling of the 
woods, the voice of the morning-star, the enrapturing song of the 
rising sun. Lost in the high harmony of the voices which unceas- 
ingly and unweariedly sung, the King remained silent. He thought 
his song excelled even by the grasshoppers which still chirped on the 
hem of his robe. Humility again entered into his soul; he took his 
harp, and gave vent to his feelings, as the musical strings resounded 
with his admiration. 

“Praise ye the Lord,” he sung, “all ye His creatures. Praise 
thou likewise the Lord, my inmost heart! My soul, join humbly in 
His praise.” 





THE CHILD OF MERCY. 


“Ler us make man,” said the Creator, and myriads of angelic 
beings listened to His voice. ‘ Do not create him,” spoke the Angel 
of Justice; “he will wrong his brethren, injure and oppress the weak, 
and cruelly ill-treat the feeble.’ “Do not create him,” spoke the 
Angel of Peace; “he will manure the earth with human blood ; the 
first-born of his race will be an assassin, and murder his own brother.” 
“He will desecrate Thy sanctuary with his lies,” said the Angel of 
Truth ; “and though Thou stampest on his countenance Thine own 
image—the seal of Truth—yet will falsehood and deceit prevail in his 


voice.” “Create him not; he will rebel against Thee, and abuse the 
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freedom which Thou bestowest on him!” exclaimed the chorus of 
assembled angels. 

Still they spoke ; when Charity, the youngest and best-beloved ot 
the Eternal’s creation, approached His throne and knelt before Him. 
“Create him, Father,” she prayed, “in Thine own image. Let him 
be the beloved of Thy goodness. When all Thy servants forsake him, 
I will seek and lovingly assist him; his very errors will I turn to his 
good. I will fill the heart of the weak with benevolence, and render 
him merciful towards those who are weaker than he. If he depart 
from peace and truth, if he offend justice and equity, I will still be 
with him, and the consequences of his own errors shall chasten his 
heart and purify him in penitence and love.” 

The universal Father listened to her voice, and created man, a 
weak and erring being; but, even in his errors, a pupil of the Divine 
goodness, a child of mercy and love, for charity never forsakes him, 
but still strives to amend him. 

* % % % * # % 

Remember thy origin, O man, when thou art cruel and unjust! 
Of all the Divine attributes, Charity alone stood forth to plead that 
existence be granted to thee. Mercy and Love have fostered thee. 
Then remember, be just, be merciful ! 





APHORISMS AND. APOTHEGMS. 


Mopiry both thoughts and actions by reason, if ’tis your wish to 
become illustrious. The most illustrions have done no more than 
this.— Zimmerman. 


Bid farewell to all grandeur, if envy stir within thee.—Zavater. 


If you want enemies, excel others; if you want friends, let others 
excel you.— Colton. 


The first duty, without doubt, is to be just.— Voltaire. 
Many relations, few friends.—Znglish Proverbs. 


He submits himself to be seen through a microscope, who suffers 
himself to be caught in a fit of passion.—Lavater. 


Apply to:little people in the season of distress ; they instantly be- 
come great. . They are surprised at their own mportanoe !—Zimmer 
man. 





ENTREES. 


A PAINTER spent the whole of his fortune in a court of law, with- 
out being able to bring any thing to issue. He afterwards drew a 
picture of Justice, supported by Hunger and Thirst. 


“T wit talk to the king about it,” said Bontecus; and this habit 
had become so forcible in him, that, a courtier one day inquiring how 
his wife did, he answered, “I will talk to the king about it.” 


Henry IV, passing a small town, was met by several deputies, 
who presented themselves before him in order to compliment him. 
One of these was proceeding according to his designs, when an ass 
began to bray loudly. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said the king, “one at a time, 
if you please, or I shall be able to understand nothing.” 


Evcxip was beaten in Boccaline, for teaching his scholars a mathe- 
matical figure in his school, whereby he showed that all the lives both 
of princes and private persons tended to one centre—handsomely to 
get money out of other men’s pockets, and put it into their own. 


Duxe Cuartres used to boast that no man could have less real 
value for character than himself; yet he would gladly give twenty 
thousand pounds for a good one, because he could immediately make 
double that sum by means of it. 


A GENTLEMAN, hearing one assert that he did not believe there was 
a truly honest man in the world, replied, “Sir, it is quite impossible 
that any one man can know all the world ; but it is very possible that 
some one man—may know himself. 


Cuarzs V, when he abdicated a throne and retired to the monas- 
tery of St. Juste, amused himself with the mechanical arts, and par- 
ticularly with that of a watchmaker. He one day exclaimed, “ What 
an egregious fool must I have been, to have squandered so much blood 
and treasure in an absurd attempt to make all men think alike, when 
I cannot even make a few watches keep time together !” 


Vourarre Was once desired by a poet to criticize a tragedy he had 
written. He prefaced his request by saying that he knew the value of 
this philosopher’s time, and therefore he requested him to express his 
candid opinion in the shortest manner. Unfortunately, the tragedian 
had written the single word Fin. at the bottom of his piece, and the 
merciless critic confined his whole criticism merely to scratching out 
the letter n—thus, 77. 
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A wisr man was once asked, “ Who is the more worthy of respect : 
the learned man, or the rich mans! “ 

He answered, “ The learned man, of course.” 

“ How is it, “then,” he was again asked, “that we see so many 
learned men knocking at the doors of the rich, and so few rich men 
knocking at the doors of the learned ?” 

“ Because,” replied he, “ the learned know the value of riches bet- 
ter than the rich know the-value of learning.” 


Dr. Jounson was asked by a lady what new work he was employed 
upon. “Iam writing nothing just at present,” he replied. “Well, 
but, Doctor,” said she, “if I could write like you, I should be always 
writing, merely for the pleasure of it.” “Pray, madam,” retorted he, 
“do you sincerely think that Leander swam across the Hellespont 
merely because he was fond of swimming?” 


Uron the assumption of Sextus the Fifth, the King of Spain sent 
the High Constable of Castile to congratulate His Holiness. The 
Pope took him gently by the chin, and asked if the dominions of his 
master were so thin of subjects that he could not find an ambassador 
with a beard somewhat longer than his. The Constable answered, 
“Tf-the King had been aware that merit consisted in a great beard, 
he would have sent a ram-goat for his ambassador.” 


Cawrnorng, the bookseller, would not treat with Henry for the 
purchase of a history of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, because 
he had no views to accompany it. “Nay, sir,” said he, “I have 
recently retused from a Scotch author as well-written a book as ever I 


read, and for the same reason. The public prefer books with pictures 
in them 1” 


= 


Cutraoc, a physician, being called to a lady, heard, as he entered 
her house, that the stocks were falling. He had bought to a consider- 
able amount, and was so deeply affected by the news, that, whilst feel- 
ing his patient's pulse, he could not help repeating perpetually, “Tt 
falls! it sinks! tt sinks!” The lady, alarmed, rang the bell, and 
cried out to her maids, “I am dying! I am dying! Mr. Chirac says 
my pulse sinks—it sinks!” “Not at all, madam,” replied the phy- 
sician, recovering ; “ your pulse beats admirably ; you are: out of all 
danger. It is the stocks I mean, by which I am a considerable loser.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Scribner's Monthly ; an Illustrated Magazine for the People. 
Scribner & Co., New York, December, 1870.—We give a hearty wel- 
-come to this magazine among our exchanges. The want of such a 
work was manifest, and editor and publishers seem determined with 
the first two numbers to inaugurate a high standard of American 
periodical literature. The opening article is quite a clever one. New 
York has as peculiar types of street-venders as can be found in Paris 
or Cairo; and a clever sketch of this curious class, with well-drawn 
pictures, furnishes a part of the history of the metropolis. The en- 
gravings to this subject are so well executed, that the reader can indi- 
vidualize every one.of them. Periodicals of this character are often 
prone to give the critical reader the impression that the text is made 
subservient to the prints; but in Scribner the matter alone, without 
the profuseness of art, is characteristic for its literary distinction. We 
are only too glad to know that, with its second number, it has achieved 
a remarkable success ; and we are certain that it will soon be familiar 
to all our library-tables. 


“ Rudolph—A Monograph.” 


Atlantic Monthly.—It gives us no little pleasure to notice in the 
December number of that excellent magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
an article under the above heading from the pen of our esteemed 
friend, Mr Barnet Phillips, late of Savannah, Ga. The article is a 
very interesting and faithful description of a phenomenon in the intel- 
lectual world, in the person of a lad ten years of age, whose real name 
is, of course, concealed beneath the title of Rudolph. This wonderful 
child is described as having not only a moderate and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the principles which underlie the sciences generally, together 
with a thorough knowledge of some of them, but also as possessing a 
mind which grasps the deepest and most subtle metaphysical theories. 
Chemistry is his especial forte, and the writer asserts that, upon a 
severe examination, he was found to possess knowledge sufficient to 
admit him as an assistant surgeon by any Army or Navy Board. 

The subject, together with the skilful and attractive manner in 
which it has been handled by the writer, will amply repay a perusal 
of the article. 
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